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A  FINE  ANCESTRY 

It  is  68  years  since  the  last  reunion  of  the  baker’s 
dozen  of  McCreights  was  held  at  the  old  homestead.  In¬ 
stigated  by  cousin  Ann  Gibson  and  her  husband,  the  doctor, 
it  was  a  most  appropriate  thing  to  do,  to  thus  record  the 
rare  phenomenon  of  a  family  of  sons  and  daughters  hav¬ 
ing  grown  to  old  age — thirteen  of  them!  They  are  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Andrew  McCreight  and  Ann  Sharp. 

Andrew  McCreight  was  the  son  of  James  McCreight, 
born  in  1787  on  Crooked  Creek,  Indiana  County.  Ann  Sharp 
was  the  daughter  of  Andrew  Sharp,  the  picneer.  Revolu¬ 
tion  Captain,  and  the  first  settler  in  the  Crooked  Creek  sec¬ 
tion,  now  known  as  Shelocta,  where  he  took  a  large  plot  of 
land  in  1785. 

This  was  a  raw  undeveloped  frontier — far  from  mar¬ 
kets  or  safety  from  Indian  outbreaks.  During  1794  the  In¬ 
dians  were  carrying  on  in  order  of  threatening  to  drive  out 
all  whites;  the  Captain  was  discouraged,  fearful  for  safety 
for  his  family.  Being  a  military  officer,  he  was  frequently 
from  home;  he  decided  to  emigrate  to  Kentucky,  and,  with 
two  other  neighbors,  built  a  house-beat  to  carry  their  goods 
and  themselves  down  the  Ohio.  This  heavy  raft  was  a  cum¬ 
brous  affair,  large  enough  to  hold  their  horses  and  equip¬ 
ment,  with  cabin  for  shelter.  It  was  launched  at  the  mouth 
of  Black  Lick  Creek  in  the  Ccnemaueh,  in  the  June  floods 
of  1794,  and  at  once  floated  on  its  way. 

About  where  the  town  of  Apollo  now  is,  the  raft  was 
pulled  to  shore  and  snubbed  to  a  tree  with  the  purpose  of 
camping-  over  night;  the  horses  had  been  taken  off,  to  pas¬ 
ture,  when,  suddenly  a  shot  from  the  forest  pierced  the 
Captain’s  side,  knocking  the  pipe  from  the  mouth  of  his 
wife;  another  shot  hit  the  Captain  in  the  other  side  of  his 
body;  he  called  for  his  rifle  which  his  wife  handed  to  him; 
he  rose  on  his  elbow,  aimed  at  a  head  appearing  above  a  log 
— and  shot  the  very  Indian  who  had  twice  shot  him. 
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Captain  Sharp  had  long  service  in  the  Revolution — one 
of  the  first  to  join  Washington — had  stood  guard  at  King’s 
Bridge,  and  later  held  important  places  in  military  on  the 
frontier,  and  this  was  the  ignominious  death  wound 
of  a  heroic  patriot.  Desperate  struggles  of  the  Captain’s 
wife  at  the  heavy  oar,  got  the  houseboat  into  the  river 
current  and  away  from  the  shooting  ground,  on  the  way 
to  a  night  of  terror.  Besides  the  Captain’s  wound,  another 
lay  dead;  the  four  little  girls,  from  ten  years  down,  in 
charge  of  the  older,  could  only  add  to  the  anxiety  of  the 
mother  who  must  carry  back  and  fourth  the  heavy  timber 
to  which  the  long  broad  steering  blade  of  plank  was  fast¬ 
ened  with  bows  and  pins  of  oak.  Darkness  came  as  the 
craft  swayed  and  swung  over  the  flooded  river.  Darkness 
outside,  darkness  inside;  only  groans  of  pain  from  the 
wounded  Captain  and  sobs  and  cries  from  the  little  ones 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  brave  woman,  heavy  with  an  un¬ 
born,  as  she  plodded  back  and  forth  on  the  rear  end  of  the 
clumsy  raft.  Knowing  not  what  moment  the  raft  would 
hit  a  rock  and  pour  them  all  into  the  torrent  to  be  a  mom¬ 
ent  of  turmoil  and  the  end  of  all.  And,  there  was  no  kindly 
port  ahead  nor  friendly  neighbor  at  which  to  land  or  call 
for  aid. 

The  river  current  would  not  halt — only  increased  in 
speed  and  black  night  waited  their  fate  as  mile  on  mile 
brought  them  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  raging  Allegheny. 
It  was  terrifying!  Yet,  what  could  be  terrifying  after  what 
they  had  been  through!  Screaming,  and  calling  for  aid  in 
this  wilderness  was  futile;  prayer  would  be  unanswered — 
heard  only  by  straying  Indians  who  would  not  understand. 
Little  ones  asleep  from  exhaustion  —  one  man  dead  —  one 
dying — the  mother  alone,  alive,  with  a  mind — resigned  to 
fate.  And  the  big  boat  on  the  Blacklick,  now  a  mere  oarless 
canoe  afloat  on  the  mighty  torrent  of  the  rock-bound  Al¬ 
legheny!  A  chip  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean!  Would  it  trail 
the  current?  Or  would  it  drift  aside  and  strike  a  rock? 
Who  or  what  could  say? — it  had  no  answer — only  fate  lay 
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ahead ! 

Only  this  sturdy  mother  of  that  hale  and  hearty  tribe 
of  thirteen  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Andrew  McCreight 
family  could  have  withstood  the  agony  of  that  night  ride 
on  the  helpless  floating  hospital  on  the  June  flood  of  1794! 
From  the  shore  at  where  Verona  now  stands,  two  men 
rowed  out  to  give  aid,  for  daylight  had  come.  They  sent  a 
rider  to  warn  the  fort  at  Pittsburgh — ten  miles  ahead.  A 
doctor  was  called,  the  Captain  placed  in  an  improvised  treat  ¬ 
ment  room — a  silk  handkerchief  was  drawn  through  the 
wounds;  the  woman  and  children  cared  for.  For  some  days 
the  patient  seemed  to  improve.  The  4th  of  July  came,  to  be 
celebrated  with  heavy  cannon  shooting — his  wounds  started 
bleeding  and  he  died  July  8th — and  was  buried  with  honors 
of  war.  The  widow  and  children  were  taken  back  to  their  old 
home  in  Cumberland  County,  but  after  a  few  years  re¬ 
turned  to  the  original  home  on  Crooked  Creek  where  the 
children  grew  and  the  younger  married  Andrew  McCreight 
— she  being  the  writer's  grandmother  and  the  mother  of 
thirteen  who  all  grew  to  old  age — and  whose  photo  is  re¬ 
corded  herein. 

Andrew  McCreight  and  Ann  Sharp  were  married  some¬ 
time  about  1810 — probably  at  the  Sharp  home;  their  first 
child,  James,  was  born  in  1812 — and  we  know  that  they 
moved  from  the  Crooked  Creek  district  to  Jefferson  County 
in  1832,  settled  in  Paradise,  the  Tom  McCreight  farm.  Here 
the  large  family  was  raised.  And  it  was  here  on  the  same 
old  farm,  the  photo  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  (except 
Jamison)  was  taken  in  October,  1884.  Both  Andrew  and 
his  wife,  Ann,  were  deceased  —  buried  on.  the  old  home¬ 
stead.  As  shown,  James,  the  eldest,  was  72  at  this  time. 
And  the  rest,  stepped  down  at  about  two  years  apart,  to 
the  youngest,  Hannah,  unmarried  then. 

To  go  into  the  record  of  the  marriages  and  the  raising 
of  their  families  would  be  more  than  can  be  recorded  in 
this  pamphlet.  These  wonderful  men  and  women  as  I  saw 
and  knew  them,  viz:  James  (Uncle  Jim)  was  the  eldest  and 


outstanding  one  of  the  lot  to  me.  Once,  when  about  5  years 
old,  old  father  took  the  family  for  a  visit  to  his  place,  some¬ 
where  on  South  Branch  of  Plum  Creek;  I  recall  Aunt  Jane, 
and  Ed,  Will  &  Jennie,  twins — and  the  big  red  wagon — 
more  like  a  tallyho  than  a  farm  wagon;  Jennie  (Rankin) 
is  still  living  at  this  writing. 

Sharp  was  next  in  age,  lived  across  the  road  east,  his 
farm  adjoining  the  old  homestead,  and  immediately  north 
of  our  farm,  while  Tom  and  Smith  had  acquired  the  old 
homestead.  Sharp,  of  course,  was  named  for  his  grand¬ 
father,  Captain  Sharp.  His  wife  was  Aunt  Jane  and  they 
had  for  a  family  Sarah,  John,  James,  William,  Orrel — a 
jump  ahead  of  our  family  in  age,  to  whom  we  of  the  John 
family  had  to  look  up  to.  Of  the  family,  Angus  Warnick  is 
a  daughter  of  Sarah,  and  the  only  one  still  living — a  lively 
old  girl  at  85. 

And,  they  all  wore  whiskers.  Uncle  Joe  went  West  and 
became  a  citizen  of  Nebraska — and  so  also,  did  Jamison — 
Joe  was  the  same  height  as  Sharp— a  little  less  than  Uncle 
Jim.  Uncle  Joe’s  sen,  John,  married  in  Nebraska  and  had  a 
son,  Chester,  who  became  a  Travellers  Insurance  Company 
agent  at  Oklahoma  City.  John  came  next  in  age,  looked  a 
good  deal  like  his  brother  Joe  —  a  little  more  stocky  and 
broad  shoulders.  Of  course  we  knew  John  better  than  any 
of  the  others  for  he  was  out  chopping  down  pine  trees 
much  of  his  time — for  rafts  to  be  floated  down  Sandy,  Red 
Bank,  the  Allegheny,  to  Pittsburgh.  He,  with  Wes  Murphy 
cut  the  largest  tree  in  the  State — six  teams  of  oxen  to  haul 
it  to  Sandy — sent  down  river  to  Pittsburgh — there  sent  on  to 
Cincinnati  and  marketed — cut  into  ship-lap — sold  there  for 
$308.  Sixty  years  later  engineers  made  a  count  of  the  one 
log  50  feet  long  44  x  46  on  face,  and  the  net  returns  would 
then  have  amounted  to  over  $1,800,  for  that  one  stick  of 
timber.  That  was  pine  timber  times!  Many  a  big  pine  log 
the  writer  has  hauled  out  of  the  deep  woods  with  the  ox 
team — and  many,  also,  he  has  helped  gin  over  for  cutting 
out  the  juggles  for  the  hewing  with  the  broad  axe — some- 
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times  frozen  fingers  and  frozen  feet  to  be  nursed  ready  for 
the  next  day’s  work. 

Father  John’s  family  of  six  grown  boys  and  girls  were 
Susan,  Joe,  William,  Israel,  Lillian,  Bruce — Israel,  Lillian 
and  Bruce  being  the  only  ones  living  at  this  writing  (1952). 

We  now  come  down  the  line  to  Tom,  who  owns  the  old 
homestead  farm.  In  front  of  the  house  stand  the  even  dozen 
in  the  photo;  Tom  had  been  in  the  Army  for  a  short  time 
— not  so  broad  shouldered  as  John,  but  same  height — his 
wife  was  Frances  McKee  and  their  family:  Smith,  Ed,  Ethel, 
Madison,  Lloyd,  Mary  and  Cora.  Sharp,  John  and  Tom  ad¬ 
joined  farms  and  were  always  close  neighbors,  at  school, 
and  in  work. 

Tom  and  Smith,  joint  owners,  were  always  partners; 
they  bought  the  grist  mill  and  saw  mill  at  Prescottville 
where  the  big  dam  was  made  on  Soldier  Run — the  grist 
mill  was  onerated  by  water  wheel,  and  the  saw  mill  at  its 
side  opposite  was  run  by  steam  engine.  Timber  from  all 
around  the  region  above  the  dam  was  floated  to  and 
boomed  in  the  mile-long  dam,  then  a  most  popular  place 
for  dealing  in  lumber,  feed  and  food,  and  for  sport. 

Smith’s  family  consisted  of  his  wife,  Lizzie  Murphy, 
who  had  no  voice — she  had  to  whisper — and  when  calling 
the  youngsters,  she  took  a  stick  of  wood  from  behind  the 
stove  and  pounded  the  outside  wall  of  the  house  vigorously. 
Tom  was  the  oldest,  Clara  next,  and  Beulah.  Young  Tom, 
as  head  of  the  work,  was  a  proud  teamster — always  had 
fine  harness  and  kept  his  horses  in  complete  order.  In  later 
years  they  left  the  mill  and  settled  in  Washington  County. 
All  original  family  dead. 

Here  we  must  take  up  the  sisters  sitting  in  front  of 
the  brothers,  viz:  Sallie,  married  to  Abe  Neal — lived  on 
Mahoning  Creek  near  the  present  North  Point.  Ann  mar¬ 
ried  William  Caldwell — lived  on  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
Curwensville.  Jennie,  married  McNeil — lived  near  Millport. 
Clearfield  County.  Polly  married  Robert  Ross  of  Indiana 
County — living  near  Marion  Center.  Nancy  married  Ben 
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Haugh — lived  at  upper  end  of  the  dam  at  Prescottville — 
no  children — both  dead.  Hannah  McCreight,  single.  This 
makes  up  the  tale  of  the  dozen  sons  and  daughters  of  An¬ 
drew  McCreight  and  Ann  Sharp.  The  thirteenth  being  Jam¬ 
ison,  who  was  not  present.  A  larger  and  finer  set  of  men 
and  women  pioneers  could  not  be  found  in  any  family.  At 
this  time,  December,  1952,  there  has  not  yet  been  found 
the  grave  of  James,  the  father  of  Andrew.  Assessed  for 
tax  in  Conemaugh  Township,  Indiana  County,  in  1808;  must 
have  died  about  1810-11  or  1812,  somewhere  in  that  region. 
Careful  search  must  be  made — from  Elderton,  Idaho  Mills, 
Clarksburg,  in  all  church  yards  and  church  records  of  that 
region,  to  complete  the  record. 

This  little  biographical  sketch  would  not  be  complete 
without  mention  of  the  writer's  family,  since  it  was  written 
for  them.  Israel  McCreight  was  named  for  his  mother’s 
brother,  Israel  Uncapher,  who  was  through  the  Mexican 
War  and  also  the  Civil  War;  he  became  a  Major  in  and 
after  the  Civil  W^ar;  and,  because  of  his  then  title  was 
known  as  Major  Uncapher.  Some  self-styled  clever  neigh¬ 
bors  thought  it  bright  to  call  the  babe  major,  too.  It  was 
always  a  troublesome  and  distasteful  cognomen.  But  the 
name  stuck  through  life.  Always  called  Maje  McCreight. 
At  22  he  was  married  to  Alice  B.  Humphrey,  the  daughter 
of  Richard  Humphrey  and  Mary  Slack.  Wedding  at  7:00 
a.  m.,  July  20,  1887,  at  Reynoldsville.  Drove  in  hack  to  Du- 
Bois  to  get  the  morning  train  for  Buffalo  and  Niagara — 
a  three-day  trip  to  buy  furniture.  Rattly  day  coach  covered 
them  with  soot  and  grime — but  it  was  a  great  event. 

Alice  was  past  19 — a  good  speller — fresh  from  Reids- 
burg  Academy,  and  a  mighty  good  looking  girl;  as  the 
champion  speller  in  all  the  district,  she  spelled  the  writer 
down  —  which  spelled  her  doom.  Her  greatgrandfather, 
was  Richard,  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution.  Her  brothers 
and  sisters  were:  John,  George,  Annie  and  Everett — George, 
Annie,  herself  and  Everett,  still  living. 

The  family  of  M.  I.  McCreight  and  wife  Alice  B.,  was 


comprised  of  seven  who  grew  up,  viz:  Donald,  born  May 
10,  1888;  Catherine,  born  August  6,  1892;  Jim  and  Jack, 
twins,  born  November  8,  1896;  Martha,  born  November  3, 
1900;  M.  I.  McCreight,  Jr.,  born  June  18,  1906,  and  Rem, 
born  February  25,  1909. 

Rem  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  youngster  in  town 
— a  fine  boy  and  extremely  apt  and  of  bright  mind.  He 
grew  to  sixteen,  but  in  1925  was  stricken  with  the  worst 
form  of  a  terrible  malady  —  and  died  December  4,  1937. 
Still  living  are:  Don,  married  to  Grace  Pifer — two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Janet  and  Barbara,  both  married  and  each  have  two 
children  at  this  writing;  Catherine,  married  Ray  Stumpf, 
a  Lutheran  preacher,  living  at  Franklin, — three  sons  and 
one  daughter,  all  married;  Jim,  married  Austral  Adams, 
living  in  Jacksonville,  Florida  —  Is  comptroller  of  the 
Atlantic  National  Bank  there — have  three  children;  M.  I. 
Jr.,  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  located  at  San  Diego,  Calif. 
— two  children,  Randolph,  a  student  at  West  Point  Mili¬ 
tary  College,  and  the  daughter,  Marjorie,  is  in  girl's  college 
at  Tallahassee;  Jack,  married  Marion  Billman — have  two 
children — Jackie,  the  son,  now  employed  in  engineering  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  Alice  J.,  in  scientific  work  in  a  hospital  in 
Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Martha,  married  Floyd  Swisher,  and  lives 
in  her  own  home  at  the  Wigwam — one  child  adopted,  Gret- 
chen,  married  to  Craig  Powers,  with  one  boy  four  years 
old,  living  in  their  own  home  just  below  the  Wigwam  on 
State  Highway  No.  119;  M.  I.,  Jr.,  twice  married — one  son 
to  first  wife,  Richard,  now  in  the  FBI  office  in  Washington, 
and  a  son  to  second  wife,  Cile  Matthews,  a  fine  youngster 
of  ten.  Rem  left  two  children,  Neysa  and  Remmie,  she  now 
19,  in  a  Nurse's  Hospital  in  Buffalo.  Rem's  widow  re-mar¬ 
ried  to  Muffle,  live  in  Erie.  This  completes  the  record  of  the 
writer's  family  to  date.  Parents  live  alone  in  the  Wigwam 
— large  enough  for  a  dozen — but  as  William  Emory  once 
said  when  visiting  here  that  “I've  seen  most  fine  houses  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  a  real  home." 
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